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Christmas, and hawks and hounds for sport. The new gallant
kept ca brace of painted creatures', had a wife who cared little
about housekeeping but much about her appearance and dress,
a study full of pamphlets and plays, and a new hall hung with
pictures and containing a shovelboard, and was a devotee of
the new fashion of going to London to enjoy the Christmas
festivities.
This novel habit of creating a season in London gave general
concern. In parliament the demand was heard for a law to
compel the nobles and gentry who wasted their substance in
'toys, jewels and clothes' to go and live in the country; and,
said one member, if the men plead their wives draw them to
London, laws can control wives if husbands cannot.1 No law
was passed, but both James and Charles issued proclamations
ordering those whose business did not require their presence in
London to depart and exercise the old hospitality2 on their
country estates, and star-chamber proceedings were instituted
against those staying in London in violation of such proclama-
tions.3 It was all in vain: the attractions of London were too
powerful.
Perhaps the best proof that the influence of the landed classes
was not permanently impaired by the civil wars is to be found
by a study of the part they played in local government. After
the Restoration, as before, both nobility and gentry carried on
the local government of the districts in which they lived. The
former supplied the lords lieutenant, and the latter the justices
of the peace. The lord lieutenant was usually a nobleman pro-
minent in the county or counties in which he was the official
representative of the Crown. He, with his deputies and the
sheriff, was responsible for musters of the militia and for levies
for service outside the county. He was supposed to exercise
a general supervision over the collection of taxes and the sup-
pression of recusancy. He was also expected to keep an eye on
the justices of the peace and to see that they enforced the
statutes of the realm or the orders of the privy council.
Under the lords lieutenant were the justices of the peace, in
whose hands were placed all the details of local government.
The appointment of the justices was in the hands of the Crown
1 Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates, ii. 209-10.
a That is, maintain a large household,
3 Rush-worth, ii. 288 ff.; D'Ewes Autobiography, ii. 78.